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GOOD WORDS.—XVIII. 
If thou wouldst be happy and easy in thy family, 
above all things observe discipline. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


QUIET HELPING. 


And if in thy life on earth, 

In the chamber or by the hearth, 
*Mid the crowded city’s tide, 

Or high on the lone hillside, 

Thou canst cause a thought of peace, 
Or an aching thought to cease, 

Or a gleam of joy to burst 

On a soul in sadness nurst; 

Spare not thy hand, my child; 
Though the gladdened should never know 
The well-spring amid the wild, 
Whence the waters of blessing flow. 


—George Macdonald. 


QUAKERISM: ITS INNER STRENGTH AND 
OUTER WEAKNESS. 
[An address by Edward Grubb, delivered before the Young 


Friends’ Association .of Philadelphia, and before other meet- 
ings of Friends.] 


(Continued from last week.) 


Further, the paramount importance which the 
Friends attached to religious life and experience, and 
the relatively small value they ascribed to formal 
creeds, is a remarkable note of much of the most 
progressive religious thought to-day. A whole school, 
devoting itself to the critical study of the Bible and 
of religious history, grounds itself on the broad fact 
of religious experience, and shows how it is from this 
source, and especially from the individual experience 
of religious leaders, that the great creeds which have 
moulded the thoughts and lives of multitudes have 
taken their origin. The theology of the Epistle to 
the Romans, for example, is traced to the religious 
experience of Paul, the mighty inward conflicts that 
he passed through, first as a strict Pharisee, and then 
as a believer in the crucified and risen Jesus. Lastly, 
this very experience of religion—the individual con- 
sciousness of seeking and finding, of prayer and con- 
version, of spiritual illumination, has become a dis- 
tinct object of study, and, in his “ Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience,” Prof. William James, one of the 
first of living psychologists, examines its significance 
as a most important witness to the reality of the spir- 
itual world. 


Il.—-THE OUTER WEAKNESS OF QUAKERISM, 


It may be fairly claimed that what has been al- 
ready said points to the essential truth and signific- 
ance of that which seized upon the minds and souls 
of Fox and his friends; but, when we turn to the 


history of the organization which he founded, our 
self-gratulation changes to shame and confusion of 
face. Within a few years of Fox’s death, the outer 
glories of Quakerism, as a force destined to win over 
the great body of professing Christendom to its sway, 
were over. With the cessation of persecution at the 
Revolution of 1689, and the chilling influence of the 
half-century of blank materialism and mammon-wor- 
ship that sank like a dead weight upon England, until 
partly lifted by the Methodist revival, the fire of 
Quakerism soon burned low. The old missionary 
fervor died away. The honesty and uprightness of 
character and eonduct which, speaking broadly, al- 
always marked the Friends, and the withdrawal of 
the members from any occupations regarded as 
“ worldly,” with the consequent absorption of their 
energies in private business, soon made them wealthy, 
and with wealth came “the love of ease and self- 
indulgence.” A rapid paralysis set in, which was not 
arrested by the efforts of many sincere and earnest 
Friends who saw it and deplored it deeply. For, in 
the main, these efforts were misdirected—they were 
applied to cutting away the diseased branches of the 
tree, instead of taking care that the soil on which it 
grew was good. In other words, the Society nearly 
died in the endeavor to save itself, forgetting that it is 
as true of a religious body as of an individual, that 
“he that would save his life must lose it.” Only by 
ceasing to be self-centered, and having the gaze once 
more fixed on Christ and on a mission to humanity, 
could the decay be arrested and healthy growth set 
up. 

The records of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries show painfully the failure of the body to 
save itself. Disownment was the order of the day— 
disownment, not alone for moral offences (which were 
sadly numerous), but for minute departures from 
established belief and practice. Whether we take the 
offense of “ marrying out,” or the payment of tithes, 
or absence of technical “ plainness” required in 
“speech, behavior and apparel,” or the expression 
of opinions regarded as contrary to the established 
principles of the Society, we see the same effort of 
the body to guard itself against error or pollution. 

In London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting the 
total numbers disowned in the 60 years from 1735 to 
1794 were: for moral offenses, 443; for marriage by a 
priest, 441; for other technical offenses, 125. In the 
five years ending 1789 there were in that quarterly 
meeting 91 disownments for marriage by a priest, 
against only 61 marriages solemnized at meeting. 

The matter of dress, too, occupies a very large 
place in the old minute-books of the Society, as may 
be seen at large in Amelia Gummere’s recent book, 
“The Quaker: a Study in Costume.” “In 1703,” 
she says, “ the young women came to York Quarterly 
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Meeting in long cloaks, and the new Paris importation 
called the ‘ bonnet.’ They were therefore not only 
ordered to take the advice of their elders before com- 
ing to ‘ these great meetings here in York’; but one 
subordinate meeting actually ordered the young 
women of its own meeting to appear before it ‘ in 
those clothes that they intend to have on at York.’ 
If, again, we look at the matter of religious belief, 
it is clear that it was the same rigidity, the same de- 
termination to cut away everything that was not of 
the perfect pattern, which led to many of the dis- 
ownments for “ unsound teaching,” and to the loss to 
the “ orthodox ” body, of the branch it called “ Hick- 
sites ” on the one hand, and of many of the “ Beacon- 
ites,” or ultra-evangelicals, on the other. The former 
body, if I may venture here to say so, appears to have 
carried the doctrine of the “ Inner Light ” to an ex- 
treme which practically refused to recognize author- 
ity in religion, and made the insight of the individual 
the final test of truth; the latter, in revolt against 
this, denied the “ Inner Light ” altogether, and prac- 
tically returned to much of the Puritan theology. 


To my own mind it is a profound misfortune that 
the rigidity of which I have spoken prevented these 
differences from being thrashed out within the body 
itself. We need all three elements—the sobriety and 
solidity of the “ conservative,” the open-mindedness 
of the “ Hicksite,” the fervor of the “ evangelical.” 

I am not forgetful of the fact that “there were 
giants in the land in those davs ”; I remember that 
these were the days of John Woolman, Stephen Grel- 
let, Thomas Shillitoe, and many more; and yet it is 
impossible not to see that the time on the whole was 
one of spiritual barrenness. A Society founded in 
the liberty of the Spirit was dying through bondage 
to forms—to a formalism which in some ways is the 
least hopeful of any—the formalism of informality. 
Its history powerfully illustrates the pregnant saying 
of Edward Caird: “ The idea creates the organiza- 
tion; the organization destroys the ides 

Hence I cannot but conclude that the evangelical 
revival, which broke up the stiffness of the Quaker- 
ism of the middle ages, was a life-giving influence to 
the Society. It liberated both thought and action 
from the dominance of a false tyranny; and in doing 
so it preserved for the Society much of the youthful 
vigor and earnest life which would else have been in- 
evitably driven outside its borders. “ At a time 
when almost any work for the good of humanity was 
apt to be decried as ‘ creaturely activity,’ it was essen- 
tial to the continued existence of the Society that a 
field should be opened, such as has been found [in 
England] in adult school and mission work, for the 
altruistic energies of those who desired to follow 
Christ. There can be little doubt also that a pro- 
test was needed against a one-sided spirituality which 
to some minds made the Bible appear almost need- 
less, and draw away attention from the personality 
and the work on earth of the historic Christ.” 

And yet it is clear that the evangelical movement 
is not really saving the Society, or providing any final 
solution of its problems. In England, at least, the 
“ outer weakness” of Quakerism is as manifest to- 
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day as ever. In many country districts meetings are 
dying out; in many of our large cities the Friends’ 
meeting, if it exists at all, is an obscure congregation 
that scarcely influences in any way the public life of 
the district; and even where good meetings are found 
there is evidence that the attendance and interest of 
those who have been born Friends is declining. The 
reason for this is, in part, what is common to us and 
other churches—the growing freedom as to Sunday 
observance, with “ week end” holidays, bicycling, 
and other forms of recreation; and also the opening 
up of many social and semi-religious interests other 
than those of the congregation. Partly it is a conse- 
quence of the mission movement itself, which has not 
only given to many earnest Friends a field of re- 
ligious activity outside our meetings, but has drawn 
into many of our congregations, and even into the 
ministry in them, a number of persons who are im- 
perfectly acquainted with our fundamental thoughts 
on ministry and worship, and whose utterances are 
unacce ptable to the more fastidious among the birth- 
right members. This is, no doubt, to some extent the 
result of a certain failure in wise and spiritual elder- 
ship, such as fosters the right kind of ministry while 
vigorously checking the wrong sort. But it is also 
clearly due, in part, to the fact that comparatively 
few of the born members who are young and well- 
educated are themselves coming forward to take up 
the work of the ministry. A man of great intelli- 
gence, who recently joined us from the Congrega- 
tionalists, lately wrote that he did so because he saw 
that the presence of God was among us; but he added, 
sadly, that since he had seen more of Quakerism in 
operation, he hardly knew what to think. 


IlII.—CAUSES OF WEAKNESS AND POSSIBLE REMEDIES. 


In seeking to disentangle and set forth the causes 
of the weakness we all deplore, it may be well to at- 
tempt to separate such as seem to be inherent, and 
peculiar to Quakerism itself, from those that are 
common to it with other forms of faith. 


(a). It cannot, I think, be doubted that there were 
defects in the original presentation of Quakerism, 
which have had unfortunate effects upon its history. 
In the first place, George Fox had but little of the his- 
toric sense, and very meager historical knowledge. 
The period from the completion of the New Testa- 
ment down to his own day was for him little more 
than a “ long night of apostasy.” He knew scarcely 
anything of the process by which the Church con- 
quered the pagan world, formulated its faith, estab- 
lished its organization, and kept alive the torch of 
learning and spirituality through the long night of 
ignorance and animalism. Hence his conception of 
a church was inadequate ; and though his defect in 
this respect throws into stronger relief the extraordi- 
nary genius he displayed in organizing his new So- 
ciety, it is unquestionable, I think, that the Society 
has suffered from it. We have been too individual- 
istic. The very phrase, “individual faithfulness,” 
which we are apt to appeal to as the remedy for all 
our ills, is a standing evidence that we tend to think 
exclusively of the relation of the individual to God, 
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and to ignore the interrelations and interdependence 
of the members one upon another. We need a 
stronger grasp of the great formative conception of 
the Church as a living body. Paul’s thoughts on this 
subject we have never adequately assimilated. 


(To be continued.) 


WILLIAM PENN’S QUAKERISM— 
A TRAVESTY.* 

On one of the first pages of this book is the state- 
ment that with the religious aspect of Penn’s char- 
acter “the writer possesses neither the capacity nor 
the inclination to deal.” It would have been well if 
the author had really meant and had adhered to this 
statement, which is modest, and, as far as his capacity 
is concerned, entirely correct. But so much incensed 
is he that Penn, “ instead of treading the path of 
power, usefulness and fame, pointed out by his brave 
and sagacious father,” chose the path of Quakerism, 
and yet achieved in it some measure of success, that 
he devotes many pages of his book to heaping invee- 
tives upon Quakerism, its founder and adherents, and 
to insisting that Penn’s success was greatly handi- 
capped by the religious belief and companionship 
which were thrust upon him. Penn’s acceptance of 
Quakerism was due to the fact that he was “ crazed 
by sectarian fanaticism or hypnotized by a canting 
zealot” (p. 114); that, under the occult, hypnotic 
influence of Thomas Loe, who had pursued him for 
nine years (in Cork, Oxford, London, and again in 
Cork), he “fell under that weird spell, that mys- 
terious psychological spasmthat Methodists. commonly 
describe as ‘the power, . . a fitter subject 
for the neurologist than the theologian” (p. 72). 
The beautiful, heartfelt expressions which Penn uses 
in speaking of the religious experiences which re- 
sulted in and formed a part of his acceptance of 
Quakerism, Buell characterizes as a close copy of one 
of John Saltmarsh’s rhapsodies in “Sparkles of 
Glory,” a strange melange of the mysticism of Salt- 
marsh and the rant of Fox. It may not be strange 
that the truth and beauty of Penn’s expressions have 
been lost upon Buell; but one would suppose that a 
very slight acquaintance with the language of Oliver 
Cromwell and his fellow-Puritans would have warned 
him that words which seemed to him uncouth and 
hypocritical might contain more than he had yet 
dreamed of in his philosophy. 

Penn’s devoted labors in what he believed to be 
the preaching of Christ’s Gospel, Buell should not 
have dismissed sneeringly as those of “ an itinerant 
exhorter or a polemical tract-writer in jail” (p. 77); 
for he should have remembered that Christ and his 
apostles were also “itinerant exhorters.” Buell’s 
verdict that “of Penn’s preaching little can be said 
that would be either instructive or even interesting 
to those who read by the electric lights of this ma- 
terial age ” (p. 83), may seem to some candid minds 
to be rather the fault or the misfortune of the elec- 





* A cortinuation drew Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER of Fourth 
month 16th, 1904, of a review of Augustus C. Buell’s “ William 
Penn as the Founder of Two Commonwealths,” New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1904. 





tric lights and the materialism than of the preaching 
and its results. 

It is unfortunate, for Buell’s argument, that some 
flaw cannot be found i in Penn’s devotion to his fellow- 
Quakersandtheir principles; but of this devotion some 
striking evidences are mentioned with the sneer that 
trails its length throughout the book. In speaking of 
Penn’s welcome to the German and Huguenot colon- 
ists of Pennsylvania, Buell says: “ But he wanted 
Quakers first, and enough of them to insure popular 
control. In other words, his was Quaker philan- 
thropy, with incidental well-doing toward the rest of 
the world” (p. 132). A realizing sense that the 
Puritans desired only their own co-religionists first, 
last and all the time, and treated the Quakers who 
ventured to intrude upon their territory somewhat 
harshly and unjustly, should have kept this unworthy 
sneer within the ink-stand of the Puritans’ descen- 
dant. In speaking of the lawsuit of Philip Ford’s 
heirs versus Penn, w hich resulted in Penn’s imprison- 
ment, Buell remarks: “ Penn knew that the outside 
world viewed the whole affair as a case of ‘ Quaker 
eat Quaker,’ and he more keenly felt the scandal and 
opprobrium it cast upon Quakerism than the wrong 
done to himself ” (p. 320). 


Alas! for poor, misguided, short-sighted William 
Penn! Little did he know what a serious obstacle 


was Quakerism in his path to greatness. But Buell 
knows; and Buell’s arraignment of that pernicious 
“ism” would have won Penn’s gratitude, had he 
been living now and profiting by Buell’s exposition 
of his errors. As a statesman, Penn was handic sapped 
in various ways by his Quakerism. His “ Preamble 
of Concessions ” (West Jersey’s code) embodied the 
essence of Foxite Quakerism in two of its elements— 
namely, the non-combatant canon and the hydra- 
headed executive. The latter was a clear concession 
to Fox’s fundamental whim that there ought to be no 
“single high dignitary ”; the vesting of executive 
power in a Council of Ten had the flavor of a Quaker 
church committee (p 101). Now, it would seem that 
the most hurried student of history would be im- 
pressed with the view that other bodies of people 
beside the Quakers—the Puritants and the Conti- 
nental Congress among them—have had some aver- 
sion to one-man rule in State and Church. It is true 
that modern Political Science condemns a divided 
executive responsibility; but why, in the name of com- 
mon honesty, does Buell blame its origin upon the 
Quakers ? 

The “two distinctively Quaker whims proved 
fatal” ; for “ upon the outbreak of what we usually 
eall ‘Queen Anne’s War,’ in 1702, the exigencies of 
public defense compelled the British Government to 
suppress the Quaker régime ” (p. 101-2). In order to 
make this point against Quakerism, Buell suppresses 
the facts (if he knew them) that Penn’s system of 
government in Jersey practically ended under Andros 
in 1686, and that the disputes of the various claimants 
of the colony caused its surrender in 1702 to the 
Crown. 


The “ Great Law ” of Pennsylvania was more prac- 
tical and less Quakerish than the original West Jersey 
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“ Concessions ” ; but Penn’s blind adherence to the 
strangest of all Fox’s whims—that is his omission 
from Pennsylvania’s charter of a clause providing for 
defense—made justifiable the insertion, by the king’s 
ofticers, of a clause reserving to England the right to 
tax the inhabitants by act of Parliament. Penn seems 
to have been so abjectly enslaved by Fox that 
he preferred to surrender the greatest of rights— 
the right of “ no taxation without representation ”’— 
ratherthan assert thecommonest principle of manhood 
—that is, self-defense. This is the only real blot upon 
Penn’s character as a statesman, and it was the chief 
cause of all the troubles subsequently encountered by 
the proprietary government, and, ultimately, the rock 
on which that government was wrecked (pp. 102, 114, 
121). In reply to this count in Buell’s indictment of 
Quakerism as an obstacle to Penn’s statesmanship, 
there is space here, and it is necessary, only to remind 
the rei ader that such an interpretation of Pe nnsyl- 
vania’s colonial history is as unique as it is Buellesque. 

Fortunately, Penn was born to be a statesman, and 
he finally ove reame his Quakerism sufficiently to be- 
come one. “ He was preacher and tract-writer be- 
cause of George Fox and Thomas Loe; he was states- 
man and enlightened law-giver in spite ‘of them. Had 
he remained through life in the narrow trail they 
blazed for him, he must have sunk into oblivion. In a 
lucid interval he temporarily quit Quaker preaching 
to found an American Commonwealth” (pp. 63-4, 
78). Such statements, although quite epigrammatic, 
cannot be accepted as true in view of the facts , among 
others, that the idea of founding a Quaker colony i in 
America originated with George Fox, and that it was 
primarily for the sake and by means of the Quakers 
that the idea was carried out. 

The idea of international arbitration originated 
with Penn, but the essence of his theory was a sort of 
international Quakerism, and later-day dreamers of 
the millennium have not improved upon his logic. The 
experiment of arbitration between nations has, in- 
deed, been tried since Penn’s day; but the result has 
invariably been that “the nation having all the eun- 
ning and none of the right cheats the eye-teeth out 
of the nation that has all the right and none of the 
cunning ” (p. 84). Now, if the writer of these words 
had not been “ intoxicated by the exuberance of his 
own verbosity,” or if he had but dipped into the six 
volumes of Professor Moore’s “ International Arbi- 
tration,” he would not have expressed the above as 
his sober judgment of a “ theory ” which is engaging 
the devoted efforts of some of the best minds in 
Christendom. 

Penn’s literary ability, too, was sadly handicapped 
by his Quakerism. As a theological writer (in “ No 
Cross, No Crown,” for example), he was merely the 
imitator of Saltmarsh; or (as in “ The Sandy Founda- 
tion Shaken”), he only echoed the whims, the 
chimeras and the vagaries of George Fox. At last, 
though only temporarily, he grasped at least one great 
truth, namely, that, while a man might be a Quaker 
to-day and a statesman to-morrow, he could not be 
both on the came day. Accordingly, he eschewed 
Quakerism in his political writings and began his own 
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original utterance of imperishable truths in the con- 
stitution of human self-government (pp. 85, 96). 
Of Penn’s twenty-six. books, only two, “ The 
Present Interest of England” and “ The Peace of 
Europe, ” are considered by Buell worthy of the his- 
torian’s notice; all the rest were as ephemeral as the 
spiritual polemics of the century in which they ap- 
peared. Their most noticeable peculiarity from the 
purely literary viewpoint was their total lack of set- 
tled or sustained style (pp. 83, 85). Buell’s purely 
literary viewpoint is painfully obvious on every page 
of his book; there are some students of literature 
who would prefer that of Robert Louis Stevenson; 
and Stevenson said of one of Penn’s “ ephemeral ” 
tracts (“ Fruits of Solitude”): “If ever in all my 
‘human conduct’ I have done a better thing to any 


fellow-creature than handing on to you this sweet, 
dignified and wholesome book, I know I shall hear of 
it on the last day.” 

(To be continued.) 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—XIIL. 
WEST LIBERTY, PRAIRIE GROVE, PEORIA. 


During my first day in Minneapolis there was a 
drizzling rain. The next morning (Fourth month 
6th) the sky was clear, and the sun shone so brightly 
that it seemed quite spring-like out of doors, al- 
though the ice on the lake in the park was still sev- 
eral inches thick. As one of my calls was in the 
Guaranty Loan Building, the finest office building in 
the city, I took the elevator to the roof garden, and 
then ascended the spiral stairway to the top of the 
tower on one corner of the building. Here I had a 
fine view of the city, though the smoke from the vari- 
ous mills and factories obscured the prospect in two 
directions. The Missis ssippi River, swollen by the 
spring rains, was quite an imposing stream; but in- 
stead of the Falls of St. Anthony, as seen by the 
pioneers of old, there is now a series of dams across 
the river, which furnish the water power for the 
city’s famous flour mills and other industries. 

There are two trolley lines between Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and the tourist generally goes by one 
and returns by the other. Except that you see Lake 
Como on one route, this is hardly worth while, as the 
scenery along both lines i is composed mainly of ad- 
vertising boards, setting forth the merits of various 
whiskies, beers and cigars, with some patent medi- 
cines and other patents by way of variety. It is 
quite time for our State Legislatures to follow the 
example of New Jersey in taking action to avert the 
billboard nuisance. With these away the ten-mile 
ride between the two cities would be delightful, as 
the interurban cars are large and well-equipped. In 
the twin cities they have solved the problem of keep- 
ing people off of the steps while the car is in motion. 
The cars ean be entered only at one side of the rear 
end, and a gate comes down to the lowest step; this 

gate does not open until the car comes to a full stop. 
Some cars have a double gate, one for exit and the 
other for entrance. Speaking of advertisements, a 
rhyme on one of the car panels caught my eye: 
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“Those who think 
Before they drink 
Will ask for —— —— Rye.” 
One of the leading newspapers improved on this and 
made it read, 
“Those who drink 
Before they think 
Vill ask for — Rye.” 


“Those who think 
Before they drink 
Take water, or go dry.” 

On the morning of the 7th I left Minneapolis for 
West Liberty, Ia., riding all day without change of 
ears, and reaching my destination about 8 o ’elock i in 
the evening. As usual, I found kind friends waiting 
for me at the station, and I was soon resting in the 
comfortable home of Eli and Anna T. Elliott. West 

(Continued on page 283.) 








RISE OF THE ROMAN BISHOP. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. No. 17. 
Read Matthew, 14-30. 


O Timothy, guard that which is committed unto thee. 
—I. Timothy, vi., 20. 

The growth in the power and importance of the 
bishop in the first and second centuries has been dis- 
cussed in an earlier lesson. In the middle of the third 
century we find Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, claiming 
for his office that it is beyond criticism from the laity, 
cifted with an inviolable authority from God. The 

changes following the union of church and empire 
tended still further to increase the authority of the 
official representatives of the now official church. 
Naturally, too, the bishops of the great cities soon 
came to outrank the repesentatives of smaller congre- 
gations. And a combination of various causes led to 
the special elevation of the bishop of Rome. The Ro- 
man Church was one of the earliest Christian congre- 
gations. A more than doubtful tradition, but one wide- 
ly believed and of considerable influence, asserted that 
it was founded by the Apostle Peter. Paul’s letter to 
the Romans shows that in the first generation after 
Jesus it was regarded as a church of importance. The 
political position of Rome as the head of a great em- 
pire naturally contributed to the standing of its Chris- 
tian congregation. As early as the second century a 
Roman bishop attempted to dictate to his fellow bish- 
ops in the matter of Easter observance. But the time 
was not ripe for the admission of such claims, and the 
Roman was severely rebuked by Irenzeus for his arro- 
gance. In 254 another bishop of Rome attempted to 
excommunicate all who opposed him in a decision con- 
cerning baptism; but the prelates so cut off from his 
favor asserted that he was “ by his excommunication 
of others . himself an apostate.” But in spite of 
this opposition the superiority of the Roman bishop 
was beginning to be recognized. Cyprian speaks of 
the Roman bishopric as “ the throne of Peter, and the 
chief church whence priestly unity takes its source ”; 
and a little later we find the emperor Aurelian refer- 
ring a disputed question of church succession which 
had been appealed to him, to “ the bishops of Italy and 
the city of Rome.” The removal of the Roman capi- 
tal to Constantinople under Constantine removed from 
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Rome the only rival to the dignity of the Roman 
bishop. Thenceforth all those indefinable but power- 
ful associations of the world-conquering city, gathered 
about the representative of the now official church. 
The other churches of the west, many of them founded 
from Rome as the mother church, naturally turned to 
its representative to decide matters of doctrine and 
procedure, and in the general councils usually acted in 
unity with that representative. There was no such 
unity in the east; no eastern city had won such su- 
premacy over all others as had Rome in the west. 
The orientals lacked also the idea of national unity 
which in the west was easily transferred from the de- 
caying state to the vigorous and growing church. 

These tendencies were fostered by the character of 
the Roman bishops. On the whole they were men of 
calm judicial minds, not entering with violence upon 
metaphysical disputes, but waiting until the disputants 
had worn themselves out in angry contention, and 
then pronouncing calm and sensible judgment. They 
were moderate in doctrine, not demanding uniformity 
of belief, not demanding perfection of imperfect hu- 
man beings. Their judgments, being wise and char- 
itable, won their way, and won for their office a credit 
due to the individuals who held it. 


Another element of their growing power was their 
growing wealth. After Constantine, lands and other 
valuables accumulated very fast in the Roman treas- 
ury. A belief came to be widely current, and was not 
proved false until the fifteenth century, that the Ro- 
man bishops had been given kingly power over a 
great area of land in Italy. And this belief made it 
seem natural for similar grants to be made at later 
times; so that this story was the earliest foundation of 
the “ temporal power ” of the popes 
tion at many later times. 

The name “pope’”’—from an affectionate term, 
meaning father—had long been in common use for 
any bishop. In the fourth century it came to be as- 
sumed as a title of special dignity by the bishops of 
Rome, whom we may therefore speak of from this 
time on as “ popes.” 


The invasion of the barbarians, in the fifth century, 
gave new opportunity for the popes to assert them- 
selves and to increase their power. The popes of this 
century were remarkable men, who made the most of 
their great opportunities. This is especially true of 
Leo the Great, who definitely entered upon the line 
of policy, for the aggrandizement of the papacy, which 
has been followed ever since. Such was the power of 
his character and the wisdom of his acts that his au- 
thority was very widely accepted even in the east as 
at the council of Chalcedon (451). The authority 
claimed extended finally to absolute domination of 
the whole Christian Church. Some phases of the 
evolution of this claim will be presented in a later 
lesson. 





a burning ques- 





Topies.—Authority in Religion, The “ Petrine Su- 
premacy,” Pope Leo the Great. 
References.—Backhouse and Tyler; Emerton; 


Gibbon: Milman: Dubose’s “ The Ecumenical Coun- 
cils ”; Bryce’s “ Holy Roman Empire.” 
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ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 30, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP. 

As members of our Society grow old enough to 
think about the matter at all, there is always more or 
less question as to the wisdom of birthright member- 
ship, and a certain kind of irresponsibility is excused 
on the plea that “ I am in the meeting without any 
act of volition on my own part, and consequently I 
owe it no allegiance.” 

Undoubtedly birthright members, not impressed 
with the privilege and duty which this implies, form 
a large indifferent contingent on our membership 
lists. For years we have recognized this condition 
and suggested various remedies, such as the abolition 
of all membership except from request of an adult, 
or holding children as members until they reach the 
age of supposed judgment and then submitting to 
them the question of being retained as members or 
dropped from our rolls. 

Neither suggestion has received sufficient support 
We gen- 


erally believe that large numbers of valuable mem- 


to inaugurate any change in our methods. 


bers grow into usefulness in our ranks as a result of 
their birthright, and that such a provision as ours 
makes a child from its birth an object of special in- 
terest and care by a religious body whose influence 
and institutional training will tend toward develop- 
ing high moral character and religious instincts. 
While we believe that it is a good thing for a child’s 
future to be born into the pale of the Society of 
Friends, the proposition to discontinue birthright 
membership ought never seriously to be considered. 
The second suggestion to fix an age of definite choice 
on the part of the member is open to the undoubtedly 
valid objection that the age of supposed discretion 
varies greatly in individuals, and that it is placing 
undue pressure upon the young minds comparatively 
untrained in religious experience by encounters with 
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the serious things of life, to ask them early in life to 
make such a decision. The choice of foregoing the 
freedom of no society restraint, and the gayeties and 
allurements which everywhere beset their way, and 
the music, the trained intellectual preacher, and re- 
pose upon the couch of creed and dogma, and elect- 
ing our quiet meetings and the support of testi- 
monies regarded as peculiar, requires a fixed convic- 
Under this 


system many a choice would be made which would 


tion not the usual possession of youth. 
be afterward regretted. Unnecessary losses in mem- 
bership would oceur, and the whole system would 
the 
guidance of youth over the critical period of tempta- 


fail of one of its most important objects, viz.: 


tion, religious doubt and speculation, to the safe age 
of settled conviction and established interests in life. 

As we see it the demand of our present birthright 
system is not for limitation in its provisions, but for 
extension of training to make all who hold this herit- 
age feel that it is a support and help extended to 
them during the years of evolution into maturity, a 
trust committed to their care to be responsible for 
in later years. Home training sometimes compasses 
the desired end, but often concerned parents fail to 
hold the interest of their children in their birthright, 
and upon the Society falls the duty of regular and 
concerted effort to instruct the birthright members 
in the understanding of what belongs to their herit- 
age; to inspire in them an interest in the things for 
which it stands, and to impress upon them their re- 
sponsibility in worthily bearing its testimonies. If 
we are born in America we do not argue that the 
right of citizenship here is not of our choosing; and as 
a result of our environment the stars and stripes stir 
in us a feeling of loyalty; if German skies bend above 
our cradles we do not need to be urged to love the 
Fatherland. The child of the Northland loves his 
frozen streams and somber pines, and does not envy 
nor long for the sunny skies and flowery meadows 
We do not choose into 
But filial love and de- 
votion to our families does not fail on this account. 
Even the things that belong to our childhood home 


of the children of the South. 
what homes we shall be born. 


are cherished among the precious and valued posses- 
sions of life. Arrived at maturity we may seek a 
new environment if we will, but the instinct is univer- 
sal in human nature to cling fondly and with devoted 
interest to the things that belong to our birthright. 
Let us as Friends utilize to the utmost this psycho- 
logical law. We are already doing much more than 
a few years ago was thought necessary; but is there 
not still a large working field in the direction of de- 
veloping loyalty among our birthright members ? 
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BAPTISM AND CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

Tne subject of union between the Baptists and 
Congregationalists is being discussed in the New York 
Independent. All that seem to stand in the way of 
a union are certain questions in regard to baptism. 
Some Dr. Bradford, moderator of the 
Congregational National Council, and so for the time 
the leading Congregationalist of the country, pro- 
posed a basis for union. 


months 


age ) 


In last week’s issue of the 
Independent Dr. Norman Fox, the distinguished Bap- 
tist minister, points out the difficulties Baptists 
would find with that basis, but proposes one that it 
would seem ought to be very acceptable to both Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists who are really in earnest 
He 


saptists hold that one is christened, made 


in this matter and have the true spirit of unity. 
says: “ 
a Christian, regenerated, not in any ecclesiastical rite, 
but by the direct work of the Spirit on the heart, 
and, therefore, as a monarch is crowned not to make 
him a king, but because he is a king already, so bap- 
tism can be used only as a token that one is already 
born again.” Again, he insists that “ what we should 
aim at is not simply union, but Christian union; and 
a union is not Christian which is attained through the 
sacrifice of principle. Now the Baptist does not seek 
to interfere with the religious usages of his neigh- 
bors.” The basis of union, then, must leave each 
member free to live according to his principles. Bap- 
tism should be “ no longer a church ordinance, but a 
question of private duty, like the giving of a tenth of 
one’s income in benevolence.” 

The conclusion of the matter is, and this as com- 
ing from a leading Baptist surely is an important 
contribution to the discussion of Christan unity: 
“Tf Congregationalists and Baptists could all be 
brought to see that water baptism is not made by the 
New Testament an essential to Church membership, 
that the Church of Christ should be open to all the 
disciples of Christ irrespective of baptism, then, 
though each retained its own beliefs as to what con- 
stitutes true baptism, these two great bodies could 
become one. There are Baptist churches in England 
which are organized on this principle, and there are 
Baptists who believe it to be the principle of the New 
Testament.” 

It will be remembered that the Congregationalists 
are already well along with plans for a close co-opera- 
tion, if not organic unity at once, with the Methodist 
Protestants and the United Brethren. 


In the British Friend for Fourth month, just re- 
ceived, Edward Grubb writes of the George “ Junior 


Republic.” 


There is also an unsigned review of Pro- 


fessor Du Bois’ “ Souls of Black Folk,” under the 
title “ The Race Problem in America.” Rachel Fair- 
brother, whose articles on educational topies we have 
sometimes copied in the [yreLLicENcer, writes on 
“Environment.” The first of a series of unsigned 
articles on “ Difficulties in the Gospels,” deals with 
“The Unrighteous Steward.” Following the reviews 
of recent books on Biblical, social and economic, and 
general subjects, are several columns devoted to the 
magazines of the month. This is a valuable feature, 
and especially so to one who does not get to see the 
English reviews. The department of Bible Notes 
takes up the Book of Chronicles and the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. Editorials, under the head of “ The 
Society of Friends,” are on “ Foundations and Su- 
perstructure ” 


and “ Prayer in Meeting.” Several 


columns are devoted to what Friends are doing. 


In the report of one of the First-day school unions, 
under the head of Conferences, in this issue, there 
appears in a modest form that might cause it to be 
passed over by those not especially interested in that 
conference, or in active First-day school work, a pa- 
per on the “ Application of Our Religious Beliefs to 
Daily Life,” 


Hayes. 


by our friend, Professor a Russell 
While it touches so frankly on some of our 
weak points that it cannot but make us shrink a lit- 
tle at first, yet it is just those points that we have 
Others 
say these things and it is well that we say them our- 
It is not that the tra- 
ditional ways are wrong; it is only that they do not 
It is not after 
all a matter of breaking with old ways and methods; 


got to take up, shrinking or no shrinking. 
selves and mend accordingly. 
cover the whole of present-day life. 


it is rather, in the true Friendly spirit, to be true to 
the principles that underlie them; which we cannot 
do if we simply go on unthinkingly as others have 
gone without reference to the needs of our own times 
and the communities in which we live. We are not 
to weaken in the least in our adherence to our most 
peculiar “ peculiarities,” but with the same strength 
and life with which we hold to those, we must devote 
ourselves to making our principles active in the pres- 
ent-day world and present-day conditions; and to so 
impressing present-day people with their importance 
that there may come to be more than a handful that 
are faithful to them. 


There may be the semblance of Christian unity 
when the substance of it is absent. On the other 
hand, the Church may be diverse as the waves, and at 
the same time one as the sea.—Christian Guardian 
(Toronto). 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

It is authoritatively stated in Russia that the daily 
expenses of the war with Japan average $750,000, 
and it is estimated that a year’s expenditures for the 
war will total $275,000,000. The cost of the war up 
to date, in all branches of the service, is officially es- 
timated at $57,500,000. The repeated disasters to 
the Russian fleet in the Far East are producing a 
most depressing effect in Russian commercial circles, 
and the bulk of the trading community would be glad 
to be out of the struggle to-morrow on any reason- 
able terms. Business men point out that even if 
beaten in Manchuria Japan has Korea to fall back 
upon, from which it would be no easy matter to dis- 
lodge her. They ask where Japan, if beaten in the 
long run, is to obtain the means to repay Russia her 
financial and other losses. The prospect of relatively 
insignificant Japanese contributions spread wide over 
a period of years, in fact, for generations, does not 
attract them; moreover, they do not share the confi- 
dence professed in military circles as to the final out- 
come of operations in the field. 


AJong with that of Admiral Makaroff, himself one 
of Russia’s ablest and most progressive men, was 
thrown away the life of Verestchagin, perhaps the 
greatest painter of our day. He was a guest on board 
the Petropavlovsk when it was blown up in Port Ar- 
thur harbor. Verestchagin had made it the purpose 
of his life to paint war because he hated war, and to 
paint it so realistically that his depiction would be 
an influence for peace, checking the folly of states 
by the distaste of their peoples. He was as charac- 
teristically Russian as Tolstoi, and there are many 
points at which these two men meet in their work 
and its impulse. He was not such an idealist as the 
great novelist; he was rather a fatalist; but he was 
as truly and definitely opposed to the evils of the state, 
and in his own way engaged to better it. He had a 
singular career as artist, accompanying the Russian 
armies through Kaufmann’s campaign, in which the 
Turkomans were subdued, and in the Balkan war of 
1877-8. The paintings of the Russo-Turkish war, 
others of India, Palestine and Russia, were 
shown by Verestchagin in many European cities, and 


and 


some American, and were finally sold at auction in 
New York city, by which means a great many of 


them remain in America, several in New Haven, and 
one in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Robert C. Ogden’s party to attend the conference 
for education in the South at Birmingham, Ala., left 
New York on the 19th. They visited on the way 
Hampton Institute, Winthrop Normal and Indus- 
trial College, at Rock Hill, 8. C_—the Women’s Col- 
lege of South Carolina; Tuskegee; the State Normal 
College at Troy; Calhoun School; the University of 
Alabama. The conference at Birmingham, in session 
as we go to press, was to last three days. R. C. Ogden’s 
party includes men and women of such character, 
and many of such national fame, that they should 
give a forward impulse in the conference to what is 





most essential, a fair and decent dealing with the 
negro. Among the members are Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Bishop Lawrence, President Hyde of 
Bowdoin, Bishop MeVickar of Providence, Dr. Edwin 
K. Mitchell, of Hartford Theological Seminary, Dr. 
William Jay Schieffelin, Mary D. Safford, Prof. L. 
H. Bailey of Cornell, Anson Phelps Stokes of New 
Haven, Talcott Williams. 

One of the interesting papers read before the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, at Washington, on the 
21st, was a description of researches made by explor- 
ing parties sent out by the American Museum of New 
York, as a result of a gift of $15,000 made by Wil- 
liam C. Whitney for the purpose of learning the pre- 
historic story of the horse on the American conti- 
nent. The paper was read by Professor Henry F. 
Osborn, of Columbia University. The explorations 
have been carried on for three years, and have re- 
sulted in a number of discoveries of great interest 
and value to zoologists and paleontologists. One of 
the finds was of the skeletons of a small herd, consist- 
ing of a mare and colts of the “ Neohipparion.” This 
type was named the “ Neohipparion Whitnei,” in 
honor of W. C. Whitney. The find was made in 
1902 in the upper Miocene formation of Nebraska. 
Other finds were a specimen of the “ equus scotti,” or 
true lower pleistocene horse, discovered in 1900 in 
Texas. 

The organization of a National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, whose purpose is to “ supervise the actions of 
existing State and labor committees in all parts of the 
country, and to prevent in the newer States the sac- 
rifice of child life which has characterized some older 
industrial communities,” is announced. The com- 
mittee includes former President Grover Cleveland, 
Edgar G. Murphy, Secretary Southern Education 
Board; Florence Kelley, Secretary National Consum- 


ers’ League; Jane Addams, Hull House; Hugh F. 
Fox, President of the State Board of Children’s 


Guardians and of the Children’s Protective League, 
New Jersey; Cardinal Gibbons, Hoke Smith, Bishop 
David H. Greer, Isaac N. Seligman, Dr. J. H. Kirk- 
land, Chancellor of the Vanderbilt University: Tal- 
cott Williams. RA 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, on the 20th, took up the Senate’s care- 
fully-prepared scheme of government for the Pana- 
ma Canal zone, struck out all after the enacting 
clause and substituted for it a measure which makes 
the President the sole ruler of the new territory, 
practically with the power of life and death. The 
measure is an exact duplicate of the one which pro- 
vided for the government of the Louisiana Purchase, 
and which was passed in 1803 and was drafted by 
President Jefferson. 


Owing to the unusually hard winter not less than 
twenty-five men of the life saving service of Maine 
and Massachusetts are reported to be in a very bad 
condition, 


induced by the exceptional exposure. 
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Many of these are physical wrecks to a degree that 
ineapacitates them for this service or for hard work 
of any kind. The summer visitor, who always in- 
spects the life-saving stations within reach, can have 
small realization of what the winter storms have 
meant to the crews who must patrol in all weathers. 

The wholesale district of Toronto, Canada, was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 19th. The most conservative 
estimates made the loss $12,000,000. The total in- 
surance is $8,360,000. The area swept by the fire 
embraced fourteen acres. Although the business in- 
terests of the city were shaken to their foundation 
no time was lost in beginning the work of reconstruc- 
tion. A letter from our friend, William G. Brown, 
states that the fire will not interfere with the plans 
for Friends’ Conference to be held there in Eighth 
month next. The people, he says, are not spending 
time lamenting, but are putting on their harness for 
the work of rebuilding. - 

The complete excavation of Herculaneum, an arch- 
seological undertaking of a most. important charac- 
ter, is about to be set on foot. It is proposed that this 
vast work be carried out by the co-operation of Italy, 
with all of the civilized countries, and that there be a 
Central Managing Committee at Rome, with Na- 
tional Committees elsewhere. The promoters of the 
scheme have good reason to believe that it meets with 
the full support of the Italian Government. 

It is announced from London that the most an- 
cient shrine of Egypt yet uncovered has been exea- 
vated on behalf of the E gyptian Exploration Fund. 

It is the mortuary chapel of King Mentuhetep Neb- 
kherura, of the eleventh dynasty, B.C. 2500. It is 
in an exceptionally good state of preservation. A 
great deal will undoubtedly be learned through this 
discovery of the history and art of the pe riod. 

Because of apathy upon the subject in the Senate, 
the President has decided that it is not feasible to at- 
tempt to ratify an arbitration treaty with France at 


this session of Congress, but such a treaty will be 
presented at the next session of Congress. It is un- 


derstood the Washington 
rectly sounded by 
France, 
treaties. 


government has been indi- 
other governments than that of 
with a view to the negotiation of arbitration 


It is announced that the University of Chicago will 
soon start the Oxford idea of teaching and will aban- 
don the “ university ” system. Plans for a complete 
system of colleges for men and women, involving the 
erection of two entire blocks of buildings, have been 
announced in the report of the University Building 
Commission. It is said that the change will be made 
at an expense of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

By a vote of 147 to 104 on strict party lines the 
House of Representatives, on the 19th, passed the 
bill providing for joint Statehood of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory under the name of Oklahoma, and 








Cincinnati from Louden county 


of Arizona and New Mexico under the name of Ari- 
zona. ‘The legislation will proceed no further at this 
session, since there is no chance that the bills can 
pass the Senate before adjournment. 

The resolution by Representative Goldfogle, of 
New York, to secure the recognition of U nited States 
passports when presented by American citizens in 
Russia without regard to their religious faith, was 
adopted by the House on the 21st without dissent. 
The aim of the resolution is to correct the usage at 
Russian ports by which no American citizen of the 
Jewish faith is permitted to enter the empire. 

The warrant under which John Bunyan was made 
prisoner in Bedford jail for six months during the 
reign of Charles II. brought $1,525 at auction on the 
23d. In the language of the warrant, Bunyan was 
charged with contempt of law by preac hing and 
teaching otherwise than “ according to the liturgie 
or practice of the Church of England.” The warrant 
is signed by thirteen Justices of the Peace, six baro- 
nets and seven esquires. 

At a large and representative gathering of Rich- 
mond negroes, on the 19th, formal protest was made 
against the law providing for separation of the races 
on street cars, which was to be put into effect there 
the next day. Resolutions were adopted, the gist of 
which is that the negroes of the community will walk 
in future as evidence of the earnestness of their pro- 
tests. 

The National Academy of Sciences met in Wash- 
ington last week in fortieth annual session. About 
45 of the 89 active members were present, Prof. 
Alexander Agassiz, of Harvard, presiding. A num- 
ber of technical papers were read: The Draper gold 
medal was awarded to Prof. George E. Hale, of 
Yerkes Observatory for Astronomical Researches. 

The annual convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association is to be held in St. Louis from 
Sixth month 27th to Seventh month 1st. 


DEATHS. 


CADW ALADER.—In Cincinnati, 0., Fourth month 6th 
after a brief illness, Andrew Whitacre Cadwalader 
seventy-six. Interment at Morrow, 0. 

The following is from the Bulletin of the Friends’ 
tion, of Cincinnati: 

His loss will be keenly felt, not only by his family, but by a 
wide circle of friends. During his residence in Cincinnati he 
was a faithful member of the Friends’ Association, and we 
shall miss not only his presence among us, but the helpful 
messages which he brought us, and the pleasant, kindly man- 
ner that endeared him to all his friends. 

Andrew Cadwalader came from the old Cadwalader and 
Whitacre stock, known in Warren and Clinton counties ever 
since those political divisions were organized. His ancestors, 
on both sides, have been members of the Society of Friends 
since the time of George Fox. His great-grandfather, Robert 
Whitacre, was chairman of the committee which established 
the Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, in Cincinnati, 16th day of 
Third month, 1815, as a branch of Miami Quarterly Meeting 
of Waynesville, Ohio. His father, Jonah Cadwalader, of Welsh 
and English extraction, early in the last century came to 


, Virginia, and settled on the 


, 1904, 
, aged nearly 


Associa- 
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spot now occupied by the Gibson House. 
Society of Friends, indeed, a helper p 
Quaker meeting house in Cincinnati, and knowing that there 
was a settlement of Friends in Warren County, he followed 
the Little Miami River up into that county, met, loved and 
married Precilla Whitacre, of the family that had virtually 
founded Warren county, bought several sections of land there 


Belonging to the 
in building the first 


and became a Warren County farmer. His son, Andrew 
Whitacre Cadwalader, followed in his father’s footsteps for a 
few years, and then abandoned farming and became one of the 
best known and most successful wool merchants in Central 
Ohio. Ninth month 23d, 1852, he was married to Esther 
Pierce, also of the old Clinton County pioneer stock, but set- 
tled in Warren County, where he lived until 1900, and then 
came back to the original Cadwalader home in Cincinnati. 
Though nearing his seventy-sixth birthday, which would have 
been on Eighth month 20th next, he was as youthful in his 
tastes and ambitions as forty years ago. 

He left surviving him his widow and four children, Dora C. 
Gallagher and Mary C. Donally, of Cincinnati; A. W. Cad- 
walader, Jr., of Chicago, and Pierce J. Cadwalader, of Cincin- 
nati. His life was a long and useful one, and he died beloved 
by his friends, and is mourned by all who knew him. 


FARQUHAR.—At her home, Rock Spring,” in Sandy 
Spring, Md., Fourth month 11th, 1904, Caroline Miller, wife of 
Roger B. Farquhar, and daughter of the late Robert H. and 
Apna Miller, of Alexandria, Va., in her 62d year. 
“None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 


“ 


Just as the budding spring was upon us, and we, too, with 
the birds and the flowers, longed to be gay, we are met with 
a crushing sorrow, and we mourn as almost without hope! 
We have failed to remember, or remembering, we cannot yet 
take to our aching hearts the comfort of that glorious and 
eternal Spring-time, upon which we must believe our beloved 
one has entered. But he who surely has himself filled the 
fountains of our human affections, will understand and for- 
give. 

Those whose minds will be carried back by this announce- 
ment to the thought of Caroline S. Miller in the bloom of her 
youth, an image never likely to fade from any mind that re- 
ceived it, are a large number still. There were charms of the 
outward person, not swift to wane, indeed, but whose natural 
destiny is decay, and which often work the injury of the 
wearer while they last. She to whom those attractions were 
entrusted in such rare degree, seemed unconscious of them, 
and incapable of perverting them to the ill uses they so often 
serve. And this was the effect that they were transfigured 
year by year into higher and higher forms. Every grace that 
must have withered with the body passed into an imperish- 
able loveliness of the soul. For such are the workings of the 
heavenly laws, which she ever seemed to fulfill, as if without 
effort, without struggle, and without failure. She was the 
lode-star of her home, the one central thought toward which 
her entire family turned, husband and children; she was their 
hope, their trust, their inspiration, and all who know them 
easily recognize the stamp of her wise and wondrous person- 
ality. Her interests were many, active and varied, beginning 
always with the home, and it was in the plain and imperative 
duties of a country home, the cares of a large household, the 
manifold burdens of a wife and mother that this ideal of a 
true life was so largely realized. May the gracious Father 
of All comfort this stricken household and give them 

“The assurance strong 
That love which fails of perfect utterance here, 
Lives on to fill the heavenly atmosphere 
With its immortal song.” 


MATTHEWS.—At Glenville, Md., on the evening of Fourth 
month 14th, 1904, Joshua H. Matthews, beloved husband of 
Mary E. Matthews, from the effect of apoplexy, aged 39 years. 
He was a member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. He leaves 
a wife and six children, an aged mother, and two sisters. 
Whilst we are left to mourn our loss, his life has just begun. 

R. M. C. 


1904, Henry George 
Interment from Fairhill Meeting 
A member of Philadelphia Monthly 


see 


ORMSBY.—On Fourth month 24th, 
Ormsby, in his 59th year. 
House, Philadelphia. 
Meeting. 


WOOLMAN.—On First month 29th, 1904, at Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Haines and Jemima 
Sharp, formerly of New Jersey, and widow of Wm. Woolman, 
who was a minister of Cincinnati Meeting, and died in 1883. 
She herself was a member with the Friends who meet on 
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Eighth Street, Cincinnati. Some three years since she was 
struck by an article falling from a building in process of erec- 
tion which she was passing. She never fully recovered, and 
in Eleventh month last was partly paralyzed, but lingered, 
kept alive, she thought, by the tender ministrations of her 
dear daughter Mima, who greatly mourns her loss. Another 
daughter, Ruth, who is at home, and two married daughters, 
Mary Ella Finch, of Cincinnati, and Eva Brownson, of Elkins, 
Ark., survive her. Hers was a lovely Christian character, al- 
ways thinking of others’ comfort and happiness, as was ap- 
preciated by one who knew and loved her well. S. S. E. 





NOTES. 

Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, is expected in attendance 
at an appointed meeting in the hall at Claymont, Del., at 11 
a.m. on First-day, the Ist of Fifth month. At 3.30 in the 
afternoon he and others will address a meeting in the same 
place on “Our Duties to the Children of This Generation.” 
Trolleys from Wilmington and Chester pass the door. Friends 
are requested to give the word as widely as possible. 


At the regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia next Second-day evening, Elis W. Bacon will 
read a paper written by J. Herbert Midgeley, an English 
Friend, entitled, “ Margaret Fe and Her Daughters.” Dean 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore College, will speak in- 
formally of a visit to Swarthmore Hall, the home of the 
Fells. A number of interesting pictures will be shown. The 
meeting will be as usual in the Auditorium, 140 North Fif- 
teenth Street, at 8 p.m. All Friends are invited to attend. 


Rebecca B. Nicholson, who is making personal investigation 
of hotel accommodations in Toronto and in St. Louis, an- 
nounces that her proposed conference excursion of Friends to 
the St. Louis World’s Fair will occupy eleven days. The en- 
tire cost for hotel, transportation to and from St. Louis (all 
to be, in every way, first class), and six entrance fees to the 
Exposition, will be $77.00. The excursion is to be for the 
benefit of the conference funds. Itineraries will be ready for 
distribution about Fifth month 2d. 


“Edward Grubb has returned from his visit to America, hav- 
ing reached Liverpool on the 9th instant, after a fine and rest- 
ful voyage from Boston. His inquiries into methods of penal 
administration in the States, and especially into the working 
of the convict system in the South, are likely to be of great 
use to the Howard Association in its advocacy of prison re- 
form. Lectures were given at Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore Col- 
leges, and on two evenings to audiences of Friends in Philadel- 
phia. A second visit to New York was prevented by a mild 
attack of influenza, during which E. Grubb was most kindly 
nursed at the house of John W. Cadbury in Germantown, Phila- 
delphia. His last few days in the States were spent in investi- 
gating the excellent arrangements for dealing with criminals 
which have been developed in the State of Massachusetts.”— 
The British Friend. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A VISIT TO TORONTO. 
To the Editors of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Thinking that perhaps some account of my visit to Torouto, 
Canada, on the 17th inst., upon the invitation of the commit- 
tee having charge of the conference, might be of interest to 
the readers of the INTELLIGENCER, I herewith send you a brief 
account of my trip. 

Leaving Albany on Seventh-day morning and arriving in 
Toronto at 8.30 that evening, I found the committee in ses- 
sion. They appeared to have the matter very well in hand, 
and the prospect of having things well arranged for the con- 
ference is good. Toronto friends will have most of the work 
to do, and as there are but very few there the responsibility 
will fall especially heavy on one or two. William Brown, 
president of the Friends’ Association, is the managing man, 
and deserves a great deal of credit for holding together the 
few friends that are in Toronto, and they have already a very 
prosperous association, in which quite as much interest is 
shown as in other communities where there are many Friends 
residing. 

Toronto is a beautiful city, ‘situated on Lake Ontario, 


about 60 miles from Buffalo, with a population of about 250,- 
000. 
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I visited Massey Hall, where the conference will be held, and 
found it a very comfortable place, with ample seating capacity 
and good acoustic properties. The trip from Buffalo to Tor- 
onto may be made by rail or by boat from Fort Niagara, or 
other Lake Ontario points. I think the trip into Canada will 
be very interesting to Friends that have never visited the Do- 
minion. 

There are a number of very good hotels in Toronto, the best 
of which is the King Edward, which is equal to any of the 
good hotels in the States, even in much larger cities. The 
next in point of comfort is the Queen, an old hotel that has 
an enviable reputation as one of the most comfortable of 
taverns. A list of all the hotels and boarding houses, to- 
gether with the prices of each, will be furnished by the com- 
mittee to the INTELLIGENCER for publication at the proper 
time. 

From Toronto a great many pleasant short, inexpensive 
side-trips may be taken both by lake and rail. Friends desir- 
ing to take a more extended trip can go from Toronto to 
Montreal, thence home through the Adirondacks and down the 
Hudson; or by way of Quebee and through the White Moun- 
tains to Portland, Maine, and thence by steamer to New York. 

I think Friends should feel a concern to attend these con- 
ferences, aside from the fact that they may be entertaining 
and instructive, as I believe they will have a beneficial effect 
upon the society at large, and certainly if our organization is 
to be maintained we must endeavor to instill into it a little 
of the vim and enthusiasm that possessed our early ancestors. 
‘Too many of our members to-day are disposed to abstain from 
attendance of meetings, conferences and other gatherings of 
the society because they say they are not entertaining, but if 
they felt the concern to come and endeavored to add something 
to the general interest of the occasion they would be more 
interested, and the meeting or the conference would be the bet- 
ter for their having attended. I hope Friends in every com- 
munity will feel an interest in this conference, and although it 
is without the limits of the United States I believe it may be 
of great benefit to many of the weak meetings in Canada. 


Wittiam W. Cocks. 
Old Westbury, L. L, Fourth month 22d. 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—XIII. 
(Continued from page 276.) 
Liberty is one of the very few Friends’ communities 
where the meeting-house is in the heart of the town, 
and where most of the members live near to the 
meeting-house and near to one another. Because of 
this convenient arrangement the snow that came 
down steadily the next day, melting as it fell, did not 
prevent my hostess and me from going out to dinner 
and making seven ealls in the afternoon. By evening 
the snow had changed to mist, and the night was 
dark,.so the meeting that had been appointed in the 
meeting-house was not so large as it would have been 
under more favorable circumstances. There were 
twenty-nine in attendance, among them being sev- 
eral young people and some who were not members. 
The ministry of Thomas Hogue at this meeting is 
very acceptable, and there seemed to be a general de- 
sire that there might be more of it. Sometimes on 
First-days a member reads a selection in meeting 
that seems to be suited to the needs of those assem- 


bled. 


On the next morning, Seventh-day, I went from 
West Liberty to Winfield, near Prairie Grove Meéet- 
ing, making two calls before taking the train. The 
distance between these places by rail is not great, but 
I was obliged to wait four hours at Mediapolis. The 
station there had but one waiting-room, with a stove 
in the center standing in a square box of coal ashes 
made solid by tobacco spit; the compensating fea- 


tures were that the room was large and no smoking 
was allowed. I devoted as much time as possible 
to the eating of my lunch, and took a walk along the 
main street of the town, which was lined with the 
teams of farmers who had driven in to make their 
weekly purchases, the horses standing almost up to 
their knees in black mud. Then I bought a maga- 
zine, went back to the waiting-room, and was oblivi- 
ous of my surroundings until the train came. 

I was warmly welcomed at Winfield, taking supper 
with one Friend (who had invited several others to 
meet me) and spending the night with another. The 
next day was beautiful overhead, but the mud length- 
ened the three miles between Winfield and Prairie 
Grove Meeting-house. The members of this meet- 
ing are scattered round over the country for several 
miles, but there was a good attendance in spite of the 
bad roads; about fifty were present at the meeting, a 
fair proportion of them being young people. They 
have a live First-day School here in the summer. 

During the remainder of my stay here I was the 
guest of Theodore and Hannah Russell, who live 
quite near the meeting house. In the afternoon we 
made a call on a shut-in Friend, and the next morn- 
ing I started for Peoria. I might have gone through 
without change by the Iowa Central, but as I had a 
ticket over the Burlington road I had a wait of two 
hours in Burlington, where the accommodations for 
travelers are very good. On reaching Peoria I was 
met by Oliver and Martha Wilson, who took me di- 
rectly to the home of Susan Coffin, where Friends 
had been invited to meet me. There were twenty- 
one of us gathered together, and we had pleasant 
social intercourse before and after our religious meet- 
ing. Half of our company were children and young 
people, and a very fine set of young folks they are. 
The Wilsons live in Peoria only while the schools 
are in session, returning to their home at Magnolia 
for the summer. . 

After spending two days with some cousins in 
Peoria I came to Orion, Ill., where some other 
cousins live. We stopped at Galesburg on the way, 
to take dinner with an isolated Friend who lives 
there. He was born in Harford County, Md., and 
the number of mutual acquaintances we found to talk 
about was surprising. We were still in a steady 
stream of conversation when the time came for us to 
separate. 

It is quite a rest to settle down for a while in a 
country farm house and not have to pack my satchel 
for a week and a day. I have not been entirely 
without responsibility, however, for to-day the town 
of Orion votes for license or anti-license trustees, and 
last evening I was one of three speakers at an anti- 
license meeting in the town hall. There are two 
saloons, and the license of five hundred dollars each 
goes directly into the town treasury. Chiefly be- 
cause of this there is a large license majority, and we 
have no hope that our efforts will overcome this, espe- 
cially as the audience was composed mainly of coun- 
try people who are not entitled to vote. The town 

| Proper contains about eight hundred inhabitants. 
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This is a prosperous farming region, the best farms 
being worth one hundred and twenty-five dollars an 
acre. Years ago wheat was one of the main crops 
here, but is no longer raised because of the ravages of 
the chinch bug. The farmers now devote their at- 
tention mainly to corn, cattle and hogs. The first 
settler of this township was a Bucks County, Pa., 
Quaker. He continued to be its leading citizen as 
long as he lived, and his descendants (though they 
are not Friends) are in every way worthy of him. 
There were several other Friends among the early 
settlers, and two of these who have remained mem- 
bers of our Society still live in this neighborhood. 
Both of them, and their children, have always used 
the plain language in their homes. E. L. 

Orion, Ill., Fourth mo. 19th, 1904. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Fifth-day, Fourth month 2lst, Professor J. Russell Hayes 
delivered a lecture on “Irish Poetry.” He said that Ireland 
and her literature were the haunts of fairies. The strong in- 
dividualism of the Irishman made his poetry marked by a sim- 
ilar distinct originality. “Robin Adair,” adapted to Scotch 
music, was an example. Professor Hayes read several poems 
humorous and otherwise, and the lecture was very much en- 
joyed. 

First-day, the 17th instant, President Swain spoke at Ox- 
ford, Pa. 

On Sixth-day evening, amid enthusiasm and cheering, the an- 
nual Freshman-Sophomore oratorical contest was held. At no 
time has there been such interest shown in oratory. The contest 
was closely fought. For the Freshmen Mabel Vernon spoke 
on “ Martin Luther at the Diet of Worms”; Spencer Case, on 
“John Brown”; William L. Day, on “The Traitor Patriot ”; 
J. Carle Parry, on “ Democracy and Education,” and last, Jean- 
ette Curtis, on “The Immigrant Question.” For the Sopho- 
mores: J. Walter Passmore, on “ The Effect of the Immigrant 
on the National Character”; Caroline Hadley, on “The First 
of the Moderns ”; Edwin A. Cottrell, on “ The Athletic Man”; 
Rose Taltermayer, on “The American Girl”; last, R. Leslie 
Ryder, on “The Cost of Commercial Prosperity of the State 
of Pennsylvania.” All the orations were well prepared and 


strongly delivered. The Freshmen, however, obtained the de- 
cision. 


On First-day Charles F. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, business 
manager of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. son of the late Howard 
M. Jenkins, and genial host of Buck Hill Falls Inn, read a 
paper previous to the meeting. The subject was “ Friends in 
Business.” His paper was strong and practical, delivered in 
a convincing way, quoting frequently from the rules of Disci- 
pline for men to adopt when entering business, such as at- 
tempting things unfamiliar, tardiness in paying debts, and the 
taking advantage of credit, ete., he placed his subject fairly 
and plainly before his hearers. 


The Young Friends’ Association held its regular meeting at 
the college on First-day evening. The speaker was Dr. Rufus 
Jones, of Haverford College. He spoke on the subject of 
“Peace.” His discourse was sound and able. He read from 
the “Chronicles of St. Francis D’Assisi,” in which that emi- 
nent Christian defines perfect joy. It is not knowledge of the 


fields, the sciences, not conversions, not facts, he said, but the’ 


calm control after ill-treatment, the bearing of love toward one 
who maltreats you. He said that what the past world has 
striven for was to attain heaven, and he expressed the 
belief that higher than this, Christ came on earth to teach 
that we love our fellow mortals as he loved us. The lecture, in 
all particulars, was very fine, and the large audience was very 
well pleased. Poe 


“The Price of Youth,” by Margery Williams (The Macmillan 
Company), is a story of New Jersey village life among the pine 
woods. The reader is brought at once into the midst of the 
narrow life of a village, the atmosphere of which is so real that 


he loses himself in it, and lives it rather than merely reading 
about it. 


CONFERENCES. 


ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION AT PLYMOUTH 
MEETING. 


Abington First-day School Union was held at Plymouth 
Meeting on Seventh-day, Fourth month 16th, at 10.30 a.m. 
The clerk, Frank Ball, read the minutes of last Tenth month, 
and assistant clerk, Esther Jenkins, called the names of the 
delegates from the various schools, many of whom did not re- 
spond to their names at this time, but on the opening of the 
afternoon session when again called, all were present but two. 

Statistical reports were read from all the schools which 
compose the union, showing that the schools were mostly in a 
flourishing condition. Byberry School had been discontinued 
for a time. 

The clerk called on superintendents or members present to 
give verbal reports of the various schools, as only one (Am- 
bler) had sent in a written report, which is generally done at 


| the autumn meeting of the Union when the statistical report is 


not required. 

Helen Ambler, of the Plymouth School, gave a recitation, 
“The New Bonnet.” 

The meeting then adjourned for the noon recess. All were 
bountifully refreshed at the school building by the Friends in 
that neighborhood. About 300 took dinner. 

At 2 o’clock the clerk called the meeting to order, and a 
beautiful and appropriate address of welcome was given by 
Benjamin Smith, principal of Plymouth Meeting Friends’ 
School. A class exercise by Plymouth First-day School, con- 
ducted by Emily Davis, was given, entitled, “If We Knew,” by 
a class of girls. 

The business committee then reported that the treasurer had 
paid $72.50 to the Yearly Meeting’s First-day School Associa- 
tion, and had a balance on hand of $3.00. Also the next meet- 
ing of the union would be held at Gwynedd the third Seventh- 
day in Tenth month, 1904, Ambler Friends assisting to enter- 
tain as usual. 

The delegates reported that they had reappointed Frank 
Ball for clerk and Esther L. Jenkins for assistant, with which 
the meeting united. 

Hannah Foulke recited “ The Little Toy Soldier” in a beau- 
tiful way. The visiting committee will make visits to Upper 
Dublin and Abington during the next six months. 

Letitia Webster, of Norristown, a very little girl, gave a 
recitation entitled, “A Sad Experience.” Norristown also gave 
a beautiful class exercise entitled, “Lessons from Whittier.” 
These lessons were love, peace, freedom, truth, charity. This 
was conducted by Lillian Zimmerman. Helen Allen, of Am- 
bler, gave a recitation, “ Mother Nature’s Housecleaning.” 

This was followed by a most interesting object lesson from 
Quakertown, given by Frank Ball. He had prepared a number 
of large cardboard sheets, on which were pressed grasses, ferns 
and flowers. The lesson was that while grasses and flowers 
might grow and bloom unseen, they all had their uses and 
beauties and did their best in their own particular places, just 
as man should do. 

Little Marie Hollingsworth, of the Upper Dublin School, gave 
a recitation, “ Grandpa’s Spectacles,” in a most earnest man- 
ner. Elwood Webster, of Plymouth, recited “In the Night.” 
Hetty Jenkins, of Gwynedd, told about “The Little Quaker 
Sinner.” 

The final exercise was a discussion of the question, “Is 
there danger of the Young Friends’ Associations crowding out 
the First-day Schools ?” Byberry School took up the ques- 
tion first, and an able paper was read by Arabella Carter, who 
thought there was no danger of the two organizations inter- 
fering with each other. Sarah Jarrett, of Horsham, continued 
the discussion. She said the First-day School and Friends’ 
Associations had different fields of labor, the latter continuing 
the work commenced by the former. Her paper was much ap- 
preciated. William Ambler, of Norristown, thought Friends 
should dwell on the discipline and history of their society in 
their association meetings. Benjamin Smith thought the best 
way to keep young people interested in anything is to give 
them something to do. The meeting adjourned about 4 o’clock 


after a very pleasant and profitable session.—Doylestown In- 
telligencer. 





ABINGTON PHILANTHROPIC CONFERENCE AT PLY- 
MOUTH MEETING. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of the 17th there con- 
vened a large gathering for the first spring conference held 
by Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 
The lower part of the meeting house seemed pretty com- 
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fortably filled, though not crowded, as on the previous day at 
the First-day School Union. The meeting was opened by a 
scripture reading by Carrie Buckman. James Q. Atkinson, who 
presided, made appropriate introductory remarks, and the 
minutes of the last fall conference were read. 

The thought was given expression at the beginning of the 
meeting that it was the plain and simple duty for those who 
ean see further to help those who are not so far advanced; so 
it was very much in keeping with this sentiment that Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore, was present and gave very 
acceptably her paper on “ Proper Reading for the Young.” It 
would be very good and “ proper reading” of itself did space 
permit its insertion, for she is one of those “further ad- 
vanced,” and who surely feels it a “plain and simple duty to 
help those not so advanced.” 

As it is, the briefest extracts must suffice. “The ability to 
read is the key to many others.” “If children could. see the 
great attainments needed they would be overwhelmed, but 
they are fitted to see only a little, with courage sufficient for 
that little.” “Read an hour every evening to your boy to 
make him like to read.” She spoke of what good one reader 
in a family had done, when the “Iliad” had been enjoyed by 
eight-year-olds, and “ Ivanhoe ” at eleven; then following with 
Dickens, Macaulay and others as years advanced. “The 
story book grown to a novel is a great temptation. Anatomists 
must avoid blood-poisoning when dissecting, so must we avoid 
mind-poisoning.’ “ There is so much that is fine in literature 
there is no need to descend to gutters and sewers.” She spoke 
of the list of best ten books, and also mentioned “ Little 
Women,” Mrs. Ewing’s books, and Mrs. Gatty’s “ Parables of 
Nature.” 

“Read for growth as well as entertainment; many of us 
have only scraps of time, but Ruskin says, ‘ You may read all 
the books in the libraries, and still remain uneducated, but ten 
pages of a good book well digested may educate you well.’” 
“Intellectual life does not consist in the extent of sciences, 
but in the extent of higher thoughts over lower thoughts.” 
“ Reading, like sordid gain of wealth, may be real selfishness, 
but falls short of its intent if it does not inspire with the love 
of humanity.” 

Her address was followed by questions from Arabella Carter 
and Charles Corson, to which she responded. Remarks of ap- 
preciation were made by Benjamin Smith, Mary R. Livesey, 
James Q. Atkinson and Sarah J. James. 

After the announcement of future conferences at Norris- 
town on Fifth month 22d, and at Quakertown, Sixth month 
19th, the meeting adjourned with a strong conviction that each 
one present could take away some tangible good. A. C. 


CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION AT WEST 
CHESTER, PA. 


[The following report is taken chiefly from the West 
Chester Local News.] 


To-day the semi-annual meeting of Concord First-day School 
Union is in session here, with many representatives from this 
county, Delaware County and Wilmington, Del. Sessions were 
held morning and afternoon in the Friends’ Meeting House on 
North High Street, the home school acting as hosts during the 
day. 

The meeting came to order when Clerk Herbert P. Worth 
rose in his place in the gallery. As soon as quiet had settled 
over the meeting he opened the exercises by reading impres- 
sively the 146th Psalm. 

After a brief interval of silence the minutes of the meeting 
were taken up, and Assistant Clerk, Abbie Hall, of Swarth- 
more, called the roll of delegates, to which representatives of 
all the schools except one responded. 

Reports of various schools being taken up, iuat of West 
Chester was first read, showing these statistics: The school 
is open during nine months of the year, a brief vacation being 
observed during the summer. The roll shows 22 officers and 
teachers, 177 pupils, of whom 69 are adults. The average 
attendance has been 152. Teachers’ meetings are held monthly 
and reference books in the school library are freely used, both 
by teachers and pupils. 

During the summer months the pupils have in times past 
taken much interest in assisting in the work of the Flower 
Mission and of the Country Week movement, and now that 
spring is once more here interest in this work is being revived 
by the teachers. 

During a brief discussion, Mary McAllister, of Darby; Lucy 
B. Lewis, of Lansdowne; Katherine Stevenson, of Chester, and 
David Ferris, of Wilmington, spoke in approbation of the work 


reported, bringing out the thought that regular attendance |! 


must be encouraged in order that effective work may be done. 


Abby Hall commented upon the practical work being done by 
the West Chester School, and said that she had recently been 
interested in attending a meeting of the active workers ‘of the 
Flower Mission. 

She had been surprised to hear that parsley, tomatoes and 
peppermint are particularly desired, and she wondered whether 
the boys of the various schools might not be interested in 
raising parsley and tomatoes for this good cause. The parsley, 
she had discovered, is much in demand in some of the city 
almshouses, where it is much used by men who are endeavoring 
to break away from the drink habit. 

Chester reported the school open nine months of the year. 
Eleven persons are employed as officers and teachers, with 73 
pupils, six of whom are adults. The average attendance has 
been 39 or 40. Teachers’ meetings are held monthly. In the 
library are 302 books. The Superintendent is Mary Ellis 
Sproul. 

Middletown School, while not a large one, was looked upon 
as especially faithful, because its sessions are held each week 
of the whole year. Four persons are enrolled as officers and 
teachers. There are 32 pupils, of whom 24 are adults, and 22 
members of meeting. Officers and pupils attend meeting. 
Annie J. Darlington is superintendent. 

At Birmingham school is held during the six months of 
pleasant weather. There are seven officers and teachers; 40 
pupils, of whom 12 are adults. The average attendance is 26. 
Isaac Passmore is superintendent. Birmingham was compli- 
mented for the advance which is constantly noted in the work 
there. 

Providence First-day School (at Media) reported nine 
months of work. There are three officers and teachers, 35 
pupils, of whom 25 are adults. The average attendance is 14. 

The report of Darby School showed sessions held during nine 
and one-half months of the year. There are 10 officers and 
teachers, of whom seven are members. The pupils number 
58, exclusive of the adult class. The average attendance is 
about 40. Mary McAllister is superintendent. 

Darby’s report called forth quite a general discussion by 
the emphasis laid upon the general exercise of the school. This 
is held at the opening of the school, and immediately after 
the meeting. The question arose as to when the general 
exercises may most profitably be held. In Darby it is 
found that many of the members of the meeting remain for 
the opening exercises, leaving when the school breaks up 
into classes. In West Chester the general exercises are 
held at the close of the meeting, because it is found that at 
this time the attendance is larger than earlier in the session. 
This is due to the fact that here First-day School is held before 
meeting instead of after, as in the case of Darby. The ques- 
tion, which was quite generally discussed, was whether the 
general exercises should be arranged to suit the attendance 
or the attendance be encouraged to remain during the session, 
by having them held at the opening of the school. 

Lucy Biddle Lewis, of Lansdowne, was introduced as having 
a concern which she wished to bring before the Union. She 
had, in visiting various schools, been impressed with the fact 
that there is in every school some method, device or idea which 
has been found helpful, and which might be productive of in- 
creased good, if it could be placed in circulation. 

Isaac Passmore, of Birmingham, said that, as a representa- 
tive of a small school, he should highly approve of some such 
method. 

Barclay Spicer of the Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER, approved a 
plan, which he compared to a sort of clearing house. Edwin 
J. Durnall, of Swarthmore, suggested that the plan might be 
carried out by appointing a committee consisting of a repre- 
sentative from each First-day School. After discussion, it 
was thought that such a committee might prove unwieldy on 
account of its size. Barclay Spicer amended his motion by 
suggesting that a committee of three be appointed to com- 
municate with each First-day School and collect the good 
ideas, which are found practical, and who might be called upon 
by any school when in need of suggestions for brightening and 
making more interesting the program. 

An address on the subject of “ First-day School Literature ” 
was to have been given by Prof. Francis H. Green, of the State 
Normal School, but, to the disappointment of those present, it 
was announced that he could not be present. The subject was 
opened for general discussion, and Edwin J. Durnall was called 
cn to give his views. He believed that, while the books in the 
school libraries are no doubt all good, many of them are not 
read by the children. He believed that it might be wise to 


have the teachers make themselves acquainted with the books 
and their contents, that they might advise pupils in their 
reading, and even suggested that it might be well if pupils 
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could be induced to report to their teachers on their reading 
during the week. 

David Ferris, of Wilmington, thought that such a plan would 
entail too much labor upon the teacher. He felt it to be a 
deplorable fact that in so many instances pupils attend schools 
of various denominations and could, therefore, not readily 
unite with any one society. He would be glad if in any way 
instruction could be given which might educate the pupils 
along lines of the Friends’ doctrine, if they are to become 
the Friends of the future. 

Barclay Spicer spoke of a plan adopted in Richmond, Ind., 
by which a lady of the town undertook to familiarize herself 
with the juvenile literature of the public library, and to advise 
children on what they would find interesting and profitable to 
read. He thought that such a “consulting librarian” might 
profitably be appointed by First-day Schools. — 

Before the adjournment of the morning session, the follow- 
ing Visiting Committee was named, to serve for the ensuing 
six months: . 

Chester—Katherine E. Stevenson, Ida E. Houston. 

Darby—Mary L. Yarnall, E. K. Bartram. 

Lansdowne—John Jackson, Jennie E. Jackson. 

Providence—Alice Fussell, Bertha Hibberd. 

Swarthmore—Alice Hall Paxson, J. Russell Hayes. 

West Chester—Lucy I. Smedley, Lockie A. Baldwin. 

Wilmington—Lucy Bancroft, Marion Evans. 

During the noon hour the time was spent socially around 
luncheon tables, which were spread in the school room, from 
which desks had been removed. 

This portion of the day’s exercises was under the charge of 
Carrie J. Worth, assisted by the members of the meeting here. 
The tables were invitingly spread, and a most substantial 
luncheon put everybody in trim to enjoy the afternoon session. 

The distinctive feature of the afternoon consisted of two 
exercises by pupils of the West Chester First-day School. 

The question for discussion at the afternoon session was: 


How SHALL WE TEACH THE APPLICATION OF OUR RELIGIOUS 
Beviers TO DaILy LIFE? 

In opening the discussion, Prof. J. Russell Hayes, of the 
Swarthmore First-day School, read the following paper: 

It was Charles Lamb who gave the most perfect description 
of a Quaker meeting ever written. Another utterance of his, 
not so familiar, perhaps, is this: “I love Quaker ways and 
Quaker worship. I venerate the Quaker principles. It does me 
good for the rest of the day when I meet any of their people 
in my path. * * * But I cannot like the Quakers (as 
Desdemona would say) ‘to live with them.’ * * * I must 
have books, pictures, theaters, chit-chat, scandal, jokes,” etc. 

Emerson’s son said of him: “ Spirit, and not form, was what 
he had been striving for in public worship, and the simple 
worship of the more liberal Quakers pleased him much.” And 
to one of his cousins Emerson said: “I believe I am more of 
a Quaker than anything else.” 

I quote from Charles Lamb and Emerson, two godly and 
lovable and enlightened men as ever lived, to support my con- 
tention that we Friends must grow more liberal and less 
puritanic. 

Quakerism in the abstract is beautiful, and is acknowledged 
to contain most of Christ’s higher teachings. Its doctrines 
are gaining a constant growth and are liberalizing the other 
Christian faiths. The typical Quaker is trusted and honored 
almost universally by his fellow-citizens. Yet, with the spread 
of his doctrines, he is becoming a vanishing figure himself. 

* a * * * om * 7 


The reasons for these strange conditions, as it seems to me, 
are two: First. We Friends are too well satisfied with the 
high name of Quakerism, and repose in a state of inaction 
that is suicidal. Second. We are too ascetic. We have starved 
our God-given impulses toward beauty. As a result the 
younger generation are falling away toward other sects who 
supply the rational desire for beauty. This also results in 
the slow suicide of our sect. 

Our inactivity and our asceticism threaten shortly to end 
the Society; the present tendency to go over to the Unitarians, 
or affiliate with them (as in some Friendly or once Friendly 
centers), must mean empty meeting houses in the next genera- 
tion. If some of our members are drifting to the Unitarians 
and other sects, there are many others who stay away from 
meeting most of the time, believing that communion at home 
with some noble book, or a quiet walk in God’s lovely outdoor 
world, will feed the soul more richly than will an hour of 
unrelieved silence. 

Though the people of any community seem to admire the 
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integrity of such Quakers as may live among them, do these 
neighbors of ours come to our meetings, or help in our Society, 
as many of our young people help in theirs? 

Charles Lamb, gentlest of men, and Emerson, the serene 
philosopher, whose books have stirred the thinking world pro- 
foundly—these great men liked Quakerism, but they were not 
of us in membership. The culture, the love of the liberal arts, 
the tolerance of the scholar—above all, the more abundant 
life for which Christ pleaded—these essentials of a broad, rich, 
fruitful life on earth, seem somewhat lacking among Friends 
as a whole, and hence the finer minds are not attracted to 
membership with us. Thus we constantly decline in numerical 
strength, while the Unitarians and Episcopalians and others 
of the sects, liberal of beauty and culture and toleration, gain 
in numbers. 

Isaac Penington, Robert Barclay, William Penn and Thomas 
Ellwood were types of early Quakers to be admired. If we 
may judge by their books and letters, they were gentlemen of 
fine cultivation, of literary taste, of liberal emotions. 
The letters of early Friends, the quaint and stately diction of 
our forms for business meetings and of such parts of the 
Discipline as have survived from the time of Fox—all these 
have a certain sweetness of utterance and a charm about them 
very refreshing in these prosy days of ours. They indicate 


a breadth of view and an affectionateness of personal char- 
journals classics 
> 


acter that has made some of the early Quaker 
of literature. 


If I am rightly informed, the puritanic narrowness of 
Quakerism set in after the first great leaders had gone from 
earth, and the succeeding generations settled down to formal- 
ism and repressed the emotions. The inheritdnce has passed 
down to us, and the result is that we stand aloof from our 
fellowmen, marked by dress, speech and general characteristics 
as people of undoubted honesty, but hardly the sort from 
whom to expect much response when it comes to the things 
that make for Sweetness and light in daily life. 

This is my general impression, while I recognize that many 
individuals, and some whole communities, are broad and 
liberal, and also that there is in some quarters a reawakening 
among Friends, attended with considerable activity. 

But it seemed to me wisest to indicate very frankly our 
weaknesses at the beginning, so that we may clearly see the 
way for a discussion of the topic. If what I have thus far said 
does not call out some lively discussion, some of it even warmly 
opposed to my statements, I shall be disappointed. Well, 
remember that they are the views of only one member, yet 
one who has watched the Quaker weather-vane with rather 
serious attention for the past few years. 

An outsider once said: 


“T don’t like the Quakers as a people, but I like them to 
take care of my money for me.” 


This man compared us to the Jews—thrifty and honest 
enough, but peculiar. His off-hand criticism represents a 
common view. If we lead colorless lives, and show a cold and 
severe aspect where others express their natural feelings, our 
fellowmen will continue to think of us as a sort of monkish 
sect, holding ourselves apart from the world, and giving the 
impression that we think ourselves a little better clay than 
other men. 

Quakerism is so beautiful and spiritual in its essence, it is 
a great pity that we repel others from it by our outward 
formalism. 

In his poem, “Il Penseroso,” Milton praises the “sober, 
steadfast and demure” type of human character. But he goes 
on to portray his “sober, steadfast and demure” person as 
one who feeds his soul with rational pleasures and liberal 
culture—with noble books and fine music. Milton was no long- 
faced Puritan, but a humane, large-minded one. 

In our daily life, then, let us make ourselves happy with 
some larger participation in reasonable enjoyment. A .ctle 
idea of the high joys to be gotten from art and poetry and 
music would emancipate from their narrowness many of our 
sect. Let them ignore these things if they wish to, but let 
such individuals not hope for much influence on the rising 
generation. 

Simplicity is a cardinal doctrine with us. But let us not 
affect such extreme simplicity as to seem monastic. 

Some years ago the Christian ideal was self-salvation, the 
a of interst upon our own preparation for the better 
ife. 

But nowadays, thanks to Shelley and Ruskin and their 
fellow-reformers, and thanks to the many charitable associa- 
tions, the best type of Christian is he who lends himself to 
others. Shelley long ago preached philanthropy, love of our 
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fellow-beings, as the true religion. Friends have always been 
philanthropists, noble ones; but I believe Quaker philanthropy 
might have far wider scope than it does. 

Can Friends not best help in this work by giving up their 
outward peculiarities and placing themselves more on a footing 
with the rest of the world? 

At present we still stand apart, along with Catholics and 
Jews, as a marked people—and so we fail of thorough mingling 
and sympathy with the mass of humanity. 

I do not give much of my paper, you notice, to praise of 
Quakerism. True, Quakerism can stand on its own merits, 
and a single lover of it can add nothing to its praise. But my 
chief reason is that I think we praise Quakerism too much and 
too often. You can hardly go to a First-day School or a 
Young Friends’ Association but that you hear some of the 
speakers eulogize Quakerism and not infrequently disparage 
others sects by innuendo or implication. It seems to me that 
we Quakers need to cultivate more toleration. * * * 

Let us in our daily life cultivate and practice tolerance 
toward all, and recognize godliness in the person who says 
prayers as he counts his beads, or who turns toward the east 
as he recites a creed, or who sings hymns, or who holds that 
personal baptism is the only Christianizing process. 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


Goethe’s wise teachings, if followed, would do much to open 
our hearts to important sides of life that too many of us al- 
most miss. 

“Men are so inclined,” said Goethe, “to content themselves 
with what is commonest; the spirit and the senses so easily 
grow dead to the impressions of the beautiful and perfect, that 


every one should study by all methods to nourish in his mind 


the faculty of feeling these things. * * * 
“For this reason we ought every day, at least, 

little song, read a good poem, see a fine picture, 

were possible, to speak a few reasonable words.” 


to hear a 
and, if it 


Now, the reasonable words are, | think, spoken very often 
by our members, for good sense and kindliness are Quaker 


traits; but if an inquiry were made as to our acquaintance 
with Raphael and Michael Angelo, Beethoven and Mozart, 
Homer and Shakespeare and Ruskin and all the splendid 
hierarchy of inspired artists, composers, prophets and poets, 
who make life greater and nobler for every one of their lovers, 
where should we stand in comparison with the other enlight- 
ened sects of the world? 

“T am come that they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” If we ponder those words of Christ, 
and then frankly ask ourselves whether Friends are living the 
more abundant life, I think we shall confess that as a Society 
we have left untrodden certain important fields of happiness. 
Let us teach the rising generation, if we may, a more liberal, 
more rational, more sane, body of ethics and morals than were 
taught to us as children. 


Beautiful and helpful service, leadership in society, effec- 
tiveness in all good reforms—it is for these things we want to 
train our younger brothers and sisters. 

We want them to be honest and reliable first of all, but not 
to think that honesty is a Quaker virtue especially, but rather 
is a mark of all good people. 

We want them to be good business men and women, but not 
to think business is the first and last thing in life; rather, 
recognizing with Lowell that “culture may not make us any 
better bread-winners, but it will sweeten all the bread we ever 
earn through life.” 

We want them to be serious and in earnest, but not “ deadly 
serious,” as it is called. The formalism and narrowness that 
linger on in some quarters have made us mistake austerity for 
religion, perhaps. ‘This repels the young and eager spirits of 
the rising generation. The love of art and music and literature 
is becoming so essential a part of a free, full, sane way of life, 
that Quakerism must take more account of them if it hopes to 
hold its young people. 


Happily, we have many liberal people among us. We have 


many even saintly ones among us, men and women of godly 
character, whom we honor and love for their quiet power of 


goodness. What Wm. Penn said of George Fox will fit certain 
elect souls in almost any Quaker community: 


“He was of an innocent life, no busybody, no’ self-seeker, 
neither touchy nor critical: what fell from him was very 
inoffensive. * * * So meek, contented, modest, easy, 


steady, tender, it was a pleasure to be in his company. He 
exercised no authority but over evil, and that everywhere and 
in all; but with love, compassion, and long-suffering. A most 
merciful man, as ready to forgive as unapt to take or give an 
offense. Thousands can truly say, he was of an excellent spirit 
and savor among them, and because thereof the most excel- 
lent spirits loved him with an unfeigned and unfading love.”— 
Wm. Penn’s Preface to George Fox’s Journal. 

These qualities of meekness, contentedness, modesty, steadi- 
ness, tenderness, love, compassion, long-suffering and mercy 
make the backbone of Quaker character. I hope I may be 
forgiven my very frank remarks in the earlier part of my 
paper, when I state my belief that, if upon the purity and 
loftiness of Quaker character can engrafted a greater 
liberality of living and thinking, there will result a sect of 
men and women who will be true and recognized leaders in any 
community. 

Representatives from Willistown and Middletown opened 
the discussion of this paper, and a live general discussion 
followed. 

The Conference adjourned, to meet at Newtown Square in 
Tenth month. 


be 


“Good enough is never good,” is the original aphorism with 
which Agnes Fry, of Failand, Bristol, daughter of Sir Edward, 
has taken the fourth prize in the aphorism competition of the 
Westminster Gazette—The Friend (London). 








CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


ly 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, : 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
Meeting and of 
Monthly Meeting: 


Green Street 


ITIS AMATTER OF HEALTH 





Under care of Philadelphia Monthly | Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting: ae for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. day School, 9.30 a.m. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m., 7.30 tee 
™ : ‘ 4th mo. 29 (6th day).—In the interest 
.m. st- Ss , 11.30 a.m. . 
ee ee ee ee of Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, Philadel- 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. phia, “ An Evening in Acadia, with Thirty 
—— ; . ‘rot. | Minutes for Refreshments,” in the Audi- 
pong: Bg papangas oh my. torium, 140 N. Fifteenth Street, at 8 p.m. 
. ; a Admission, 25 cents. Tickets for sale at 
Under the care of Green Street Monthly | Office, Young Friends’ Association. An | 
Meeting: opportunity ‘for many Friends who can- | 
h a G Street not to any great extent contribute to the 
Fourth an —— aa = work of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild | 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. to come in touch with it in a small way. | 
| 
Germantown. , } 4th mo. 30 (7th-day).—Scipio Quarter- | 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- | ly Meeting, at Scipio, N. Y. Ministers ! 
day School, 9.30 a.m. and elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 
Frankford. 4th mo. 30 (7th-day).—Committee on 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia | 
day School, 9.25 a.m. Yearly Meeting of Friends, in the Meet- 
v : ing House, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Absolutely Pure 
Fairhill. Philadelphia, at 1.30 o’clock, p.m. The 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. First- sub-committees will meet as_ follows: THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
day School, 2 p.m. (Continued on page 288.) 





FRIENDS’ 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at Unity 
Building at 2.30 p.m., Third month 27th, 1904. 

The meeting was opened by the President, Charkson Whit- 
son, reading the first chapter of Job. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. The Association was invited 
to meet at the home of Elizabeth Griest, 130 South Queen 
Street, Fourth Month 24th, 1904. Milton Garvin was ap- 
pointed to prepare a program for Fifth month. The program 
for Fourth month was then read. The Committee on Meetings 
was instructed to see what could be done toward securing some 
one to be present at our spring meeting. Milton Garvin 
announced that there was $14 in the meeting fund. 

The meeting then turned their attention to a talk by R. 
Barclay Spicer, of Philadelphia. He spoke of the history of 
the Society of Friends. His talk was most interesting and 
instructive, and was much appreciated by all present. 

Dr. Speakman, of Swarthmore, then spoke to the Associa- 
tion for a few minutes. His remarks were most encouraging, 
and we all hope to be able to hear from both Barclay Spicer 
and Dr. Speakman again, for their presence and talks were an 
inspiration to us. 

There being no further business, the Association adjourned, 
after a brief silence, to meet Fourth month 24th, 1904. 

EpitH WALTON Cooper, Rec. Sec. 

ABINGTON, PAa.—The meeting of Abington Friends’ Associa- 
tion was opened by a scripture reading, after which the secre- 
tary read the minutes of the previous meeting. The corre- 
spondent, Carrie F. Mather, read a selection by Dr. William 
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Speakman, entitled, “Consideration for Others,” and also a 
paper on the Baltimore fire, how the carelessness of one man 
will develop in the destruction of nearly a whole city. 

A beautiful and interesting paper was prepared and read by 
Cynthia G. Bosler, in which she spoke of Robert Collyer, when 
asked why he always wore a sunny expression, replied, “I have 
always tried to walk on the sunny side of the street.” Al- 
though he passed his early life in a very humble way, when he 
became more fortunate he never forgot his friends who helped 
him in his time of need. Many would profit by his example if 
they would think of this saying, “ The world is very much as 
we make it.” 


A reading from the Discipline (on membership) by Israel 
R. Hallowell followed. ‘he subject for discussion was, “Are 
birthright memberships valuable to the Society of Friends, and 
would it be a benefit to our members if they should be required 
to signify a desire to retain their membership when of age ?” 
The discussion opened by the reading of a paper by Charles 
Saunders, stating that birthright memberships are very valua- 
ble. Some thought it would be more impressive for the people 
to make application for memberships, as then they would be 
old enough to judge rightly. Others thought as you grew 
a you would appreciate the value of birthright member- 
ship. 

The Executive Committee reported that the next meeting 
would be held on Fifth month Ist, 1904. They announced that 
Isaac H. Clothier would give an informal talk, and that senti- 
ments would complete the program. 

Many beautiful sentiments were given, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. E. FLORENCE STAPLER, Sec. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 287.) 


The Indian, in Room No. 5, at 10.30 a.m.; 
Peace and Arbitration, in Room 3, at 10 
a.m.; Colored People, in Race Street 
Meeting House, at 9.30 a.m.; Improper 
Publications, in Room No. 4, at 10 a.m.; 
Purity, in Room No. 2, at 9 a.m.; Women 
and Children, in Race Street Parlor, at 
12.15 p.m.; Equal Rights for Women, in 
Roem No. 6, at 10.45 a.m.; Temperance 
and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, at 11 a.m.; 
Educational and Publication Committee, 
in Room No. 1, at 9.30 a.m.; Legislation 
Committee, in Race Street Parlor, at 
10.30 a.m.; Members of Friends’ Equal 
Rights Association are requested to meet 
with the sub-committee on Equal Rights 
in Room No. 6, at 10.45 a.m. 


5th mo. 1 (l1st-day).—Solebury Young 
Friends’ Association, in the Meeting 
House, the date having been changed 
from the usual one on account of a con- 
flict with another meeting. 


5th mo. 1 (lst-day).—Frankford Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia, attended by the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee, at 10.30 a.m. 


5th mo. 1 (lst-day).—At Chichester, 
Delaware County, Pa., a circular meeting, 
under care of a committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 1 (1st-day).—Byberry Friends’ 
Association, at Meeting House, at 3 p.m. 
Joseph S. Walton will speak on “The 
Religion of Authority.” 


5th mo. 1 (lst-day).—Frankford Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia, attended by the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee to Visit 
Smaller Branches, at 10.30 a.m. 


5th mo. 1 (1st-day).—Abington, Pa., 
Friends’ Association. 


5th mo. 1 (lst-day).—At Claymont, 
Del., in the Hall, an appointed meeting 
at 1l am. Henry W. Wilbur, of New 
York, expects to be present. Friends are 
requested to give the word as widely as 
possible. Cars from Wilmington and 
Chester pass the door. 

At 3.30 p.m., same day and same place, 
Henry Wilbur and others will address a 
meeting on “Our Duties to the Children 
-of this Generation.” 


5th mo. 1 (1st-day).—A religious meet- 
ing will be held at Friends’ Home for 
Children, 4011 Aspen Street, at 3 p.m. 
It is earnestly desired that our numerous 
Friends will kindly give their presence 
on this important occasion. 8. T. R. 
Eavenson, M.D. 


5th mo. 2 (2d-day).—Nine Partners 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., at 11 a.m. Ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 3 (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, at 10 
a.m. Ministers and elaers, day before, 
at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 3 (3d-day). Regular meeting 
of Young Friends’ Association of Cam- 
den, N. J., in the Meeting House, Market 
Street, above Seventh, at 8 p.m. Subject: 
“What It Cost Our Forefathers to Place 
the Society of Friends in Its Present 
Position, and Its Early Relations to the 
State.” 


5th mo 4 (4th-day ).— Newtown 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Clara K. Atkinson. 


5th mo. 4 (4th-day).—Farmington 
Half-Year’s Meeting, at Orchard Park, 
N. Y., at ll a.m. Ministers and elders, 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 5 (5th-day).—Abington Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Horsham; Pa., at 10 
a.m. Ministers and elders, day before, 
at 11 a.m. 


5th mo. 5 (5th-day).—Shrewsbury and 
Plainfield Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
Shrewsbury, at 1l a.m. Ministers and 
elders, day before, at 9.30 a.m. 


5th mo. 7 (7th-day)—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Rutherford Place 
Meeting Hause, Borough of Manhattan, 
at 2.30 p.m. 

5th mo. 8 (lst-day)—New York and 
Brooklyn Young Friends’ Association, at 
Schermerhorn Street Meeting House, 
Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. Subject for the 
course, “ Friends and Philosophers.” Sub- 
ject for the evening, “Spencer.” Paper 
by Rachel W. Underhill; followed by 


general discussion. 


5th mo. 8 (lst-day).—Meeting of the 
Friends of White Plains, N. Y., at the 
home of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Green- 
ridge Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


5th mo. 9 (2d-day).—Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, at Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, at 10 a.m. Ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 10 a.m. 


The following committee will be glad . 
to help any Friends needing aid in secur- 
ing homes for the week of the approach- 
ing Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Friends in the city having accommoda- 
tions should notify the committee: 
Clarkson Fogg, 1114 Mt. Vernon Street; 
John Comly, corner Fifteenth and Race 
Streets; Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce 
Street; Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centen- 
nial Avenue; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 
North Eighteenth Street; Sarah L. 
Haines, 1513 Marshall Street. 


5th mo. 10 (3d-day).—A meeting of 
the Committee on Mission Work Among 
Women and Children, to consider Flower 
Mission Work, in the Lecture Room of 
the School at Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
at 1.15 p.m. 





You want to know 
how to get my lamp- 
chimneys. 

(1) Your grocer sells 
them, if he is fit to be 
your grocer; may be 
he don’t. 

(2) If 


you'll write 
me, I’ll send you my 
Index; that tells every- 
thing. 


MacsetTn. Pittsburch. 





